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self-monitoring, were administered for 36 conversations among female 
college students^ Results indicated that^ in the context of initial 
acquaintance between^^women^-individual tender explain some stable 
effects in^ impressions cf competence. Unique adjustments to the 
relationship seem limited to projection from one's Own compe tehee to 
the other ard to accurate self -perception of competence in each dyad. 
Little relational adjustment between individuals occurs in such 
dyads. In this context^ actors ': impressions of _partnersAc6mp^ 
are predicted by the partners 'i individual-characteristics, but also 
are affected by the actors^ self-perceptions as adjusted to each 
interaction. (Tables of supporting data are appended.) (SRT) 
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Interpersonal Communijzatica Competence: Contr i but ions of Individual 

Tendency and Rel at ional Cdnte>; t - 



Interpersonal ccmmun i cat ion competence has J^een conceptuai i red in 
terms of individual behaviors and. as _ impressions fcrised in the conte>jt 
of a relationship. The Measure. of Rel a ticnai Competence^ along with 
individual self-reports for empathy, role-taking and sel f -mon i ter ing, 
uias_administered f or thirty-six conversations among female college 
students. _ Data toere analyzed by round-robin ahalysi s of variance. 
Results indicated that, in the context of initial ac^suai ntance between 
women* unique adjustments to the rel at idnsh i p _are not.necessari ly 
relaticnali but are probably limited to Project: on from one"S onjn 
competence to the other ? and to_ accura te per cept ions of sel f -competence 
iri relation to partner • s imj^ressioni _ -Self -reported communi cat ion 
tendencies apparently inf luenci- impressio of competence at the 
individual level? empathy is negatively related to the impressions of 
competence-one gives, role-taking is pdsi t i vely rel ated to those 
^'"P*"^^^^^"^' while self-moni tering is positively related to the way 
one's conversational partner perceives their own competencei 
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Interpersonal CommUh i cat ibh Cbrri^eterices Con tr i bat ions of individual 

Teh den c'^ and Relat icnal Context 

Iritrbduct ion 

- Ediicator^^ le^gisiators as ©el 1 as corrimun i cat iofi scholars want to 

knoi_©hat makes, a person in terpersonal ly competent. Sbme_Hjjbuld identify 
competencies observpable in behavioral skills ?Sllen and Brbu^m 1976; 
Rabxni 1982)? others claim that competence resi des in individual 
cognitive capacities (Larsbh^ Back lund, R^LdmonJ and Barbour v 1973; _ 
McCrbskey^ 1982). In additibn to the cbnceptuaL confusion reg the 
locus of cbmmun i cat ibn corT;Petence_in the individuals we find reminders 
that the individual alone_cannot control the impression of competence 
that_another attributes to the individual. More often than not ^ we find 
current discuss ion of interpersonal commun i cat idri competence focusing 
9" : ^y^^^ ^ nature of the cons truct ? impress ions of competence a -^e 
said to be more a function of the relationship than of the individuaii 

Competent Individual Vs. Competent Interaction 

Even ihough we may_ agree that interpersonal competence is a 
function of -the__relationship, very few researchers have dperat ibna 1 i red 
the constract-so that ^heg may adeauatelg examine relational concernsu 
For the most parts measures of interpersonal cbmpetence have consisted 
of self -reportsof individual tendincies or of third-party evaluations. 
iSpitzberg and Cupach, 198^, pp. 173-171)., _ 

An^ ambitious exception to tlTie_±radi tibns of_ competence research is 
a model of relat ibnal competence_developed by Spitzberg and Cupach 
< 1984) *_Their_review^of the literature in communi cat ion competence 
leads them to tn±egrat e_ti;hat they consider to be the necessary 
componeuts-of -competence: motivation^ knowledge and skills^ with the 
criterial outcomes of those three acknowledged elemen ts^ as wel 1 as_the 
qft-mertioned but rarely studied cat ch-al 1 of context (Spitzberg and 
Cupacht p. 117). One of the critical assumptions of the model is that 
competence is ah impression of aPprbpriateness_and- effect iveness^ 
rather than a set of behaviors^ __ Another of _ their assumptions^ 
part icularla important to the research to be reported here^ is that 
competence Is a matter of degree^^ I have liberally interpreted this 
assumption_to include the issue of development. I expect that 
impressions of competence vary accor ding to both the subject's and 
evaluator*s lev«^l of communicat ion development. 

Cupach and Spitzberg have deyelbped a mea^urle Jlo opera t ibnal iz^^^ 
their theoretical constructs (19811* The meas^ur_^_cari^ for interactant 
in a commuhi cat ion episode to_assess their own communi cat ion as ujell as 
their partner's* Thus_they obtain impressions gji both individuals by, 
both individuals in a contexts _ 

- Using tfie_Jieasure of Relational Competu-nce^ we can begin to explore 
the relative contributions of the individual and t he in teract ion in 
interpersonal competence. If competence: is an individual tendency* we 
might expect to identify behaviors that lead most social actors to 
develop ari impressioTi of competence* _ If _ it istd be found in a- 
relatibhal events then our expectations are not _as clear . Perhaps 
cbmpetence impressions are_more_ likely to be made on the basis of a 
part icular_combxnation_ of behaviors in a dyad? or perhaps some contents 
lend themselves roore-easi ly to favorable impressions than others. The 
xndividuaii^ the-context^ and the relationship are likely to affect 
_ impressions of competence? therefore, we need a method for analyzing 
the variance distr ibut t on in relational data. 
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The Measure of Relational Competence (MORC) has been used to gat^r 
impressibhs of recalled cbhversa t ions betuieen f r iends.and.the resalti 
have been analyzed by traditional social science. roeEhbds such as 
multiple regression analgsis (for ex^mpie,-^ Spiizberg and Cupach, i9Si ; 
Cupach^and^Spitberg^ i9S3> ^ Wit h _t he use of controlled interaction data 
a^d a method capable of distinguishing individual differences from 
relationship influence we can begin to sort uut the critical factors 
leading to impressions of competence. A round robin analysis of 
Variance for interaction data allbuis the researcher to test_the 
significance of individual differences as well as interaction effects 
(Warner, Kenny and Stoto? 1979). 

The Relational Model and the Social Relations Models The 
-- ^ Theorg-Met hod Fit 

The relational model of competence developed by Spitzberg and 
(^upach finds a sympathetic methodological partherzin the Scoial 
Relations Model developed by Kenny and Lavoie < 1983 > . The_round robin 
analysis of variance uas developed to f i 1 1 _ a_ need in the. social 
sciences for a stat i st i cal _ model that provides- informat ion about the 
interact ive aspects of ioci ai _ behavior , such as reciprocity (Warner? 
Kenny &_3toto^ _ i 979) . Kenny and tavoie describe the Soci=^l Relations 
Model as a descriptive model of social behavior for the round robin 
design. The dyadic var i ables observed are described by the variance 
partitioned in three comppnentss actbr^ partner, and relationship 
effects- The ac%^ effect refers tb the average level of A's behavior 
in the presence of a variety of other partners* in this case* the 
average competence score given by A_to others iGRi and to self (SR) 
over _roariy_conver sat iohsi _Tbe partner ef feet ref iects the behavior that 
per son_A consistent iy elicits from others; that is^ the average 
competence score that A receives from partners (OR) and the partners' 
self-ratings from conversations with A (SR). 

The Social Relations Model begins to examine the ihteractibh 
effect? the sum of persbn A and Mersbh B may be hot simply A?E_but a 
unique adjustment between A and E to each others _ The relationship __ 
effect represents the_e^tentto_whi A* s behavior toward B cannot be 
e>:plained by AZs actor ef fee by B*s partner effect 1 -the actor and 

partner effects_are control led and the remaining variance is accounted 
for by the relationship (pp. 3-4 check new pub.). 

- Ttte model accounts for interdependence between social behaviors by 
examining correlations among the elements of the twb equatibhs: 
representing the dyad. They are actbr-partner cbrrelatibm relationship 
correlation and occasibn cbrrelat ion^ The actor-partner correlation 
measures associat ion between individual effects* _soit_does not refer 
to the relationship but simply- the extent _ to which persons who rate 
others highiy_compe cent tend to elicit high ratings. The relat ionship 
correlation iscomputed with the actor— par tner correl at ion partialled 
outii so the coordination of both persons V »"el5it ibnsh ip effects can be 
examined. For instance, if A rates B more coiTipetent zthan A rates others 
and more cpfitpe tent than bthers usually rate B, does B respond in ind? 
The occ a sion correlatibn measures the instabi li ty in the relationship 

acrbss several observations ot the reiatidSshlpi 

The Model of Eelaiionai^^ompetep^e-^ 
assumptions that _ may be tested_ by^ the_ design and -analysis explained by 
the Social Relations Modei^ _ -If^ we assume that the measure of relational 
competence reflects the components of knowledge, ski 1 1 and motivation 
by assessing impressions of criterion out comes, then we have an 
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bperat iphal izat icDh of rel a t iohal cbSpetence but yet lack information 
about iiihat the score5„meen _or_ihat account for those scores. One 
assumption_of the_relat io competence model is that competence is an 
interdependent process; that "self and other rat i ngs_ inter act to affect 
conversational outcofTies. " (Spitzberg & Cupach, p. 115.) . We_can now 
pinpoint the nature of this interaction; it may be a simple 
actor-partner effect ( indiyi dual level ) or a_rel at icnsh i p effect that 
suggests projection or truly reci procal adjustment s. 

The other assumptions of^±he_Mo5ei_ of Competence to be 

examined in this study are the- issues of context and degree. Cdnte>:t 
may influence the nature^of _ the in terdependent process. We may e>:pect 
to_find different sources of variance in competence rat ings ar7;cng neu;l^^ 
ac<:?uainted partners than lue might among friends ( Spi t sberg and Recht, 
19S4). For purposes of this study, center: t will.be controlled •sithin 
the parameters of new acquaintances in _a_laboratary set t ing * 

Competence is a matter of degree accor_ding to the relational model; 
so partners may have di f f erent_expect at ions f or di f f eren t types of 
people and si tuat ions. _ Age^_f cr _e>:amplei may affect our impressions of 
others arid the under lying resources me use in perceiving them. Again, 
the 3ociai__Relation5 Model for analysis of data can identify the amount 
of^variance due to individual level or relationsh ip level effects^. If 
the_ individual level variance i s consider able, then characteristics of 
each partner may predict the variance. 

The Social Relations Model for describing, in teraciion data can 
provide a more informative analysis of _ relational competence than has 
been available heretoforei The resulting data can test some of the 
assumptions of the theoretical Model of Relational Competence. 

Individual Characteristics: Age, Empathy, Per spec t ive~Ta^? ing and 

Sel f -Mdni ter ing 

The l i terature regarding interpersonal coTrimarii cat ion competence 
suggests that an individual iSust displaw a variety of hum^n 
communication 5>kills_to be considered competent . Those skills 
identified as jimportant. range, from interpersonal uiaritith to interaction 
mariagemeriti^ T^o of ten mant ioned skills or traits are empathy and 
role^takingi Considerable conceptual confusion has emerged about these 
terms (Burleson and Bingham, 1983); a simple distinction mil 1 be made 
for purposes of this study.. Empathy will be defined as an affect ive 
response in kind tpahother's feel ihgs^ while roie-tak ing uii 1 1 be 
defined as_ a cognitive process by which one attempts to infer others' 
perspectives^ _ 

indi vidci^J i^ve^^^ account for a good deal of the 

variance in competence rat ings given and received by neuily acquainted 
?®r*??^^* "^^^^ would want to identify whether those processes we'^e 

affect ive, cogni t ive or a combination of the two. Then we could 

identify the type of cdmmuni cat ion prcresst claimed by the individuals 
that predicts who will impress others as coripeterit* The. Suesti 
Measure of Emot ibhal Empathy <SMEEi developed by Mehrabi an has been 
used by many researchers iri_ a_ mariner consistent with the above 
definition. The EM sca^le d&ve^lop^ by Hogan (1969>, although labeled an 
eSpathy_scale,__ purports- to^describe "the capacity to adopt a broad 
moral perspective. -Hogan defines empathy as "the intellectual or 
imaginative apprehensio of another ' s condition or state of mind'* 
< Hogan, p. 307) — or what we have distinguished as the capacity to infer 
another's perspective rather than to feel-in with ancrfher. A recerit 
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review bf empathy measures reports that the QBEE and EM scales have 
been the most used measures and_ ere the_ best in terms of 
validity and reliability j Sblopani ficeain^ earbonell and Hagen, 1984). 
Hcwever, they apparently measure tujo di f f ©rent things; QMEE measures 
emotional arousal and EM measures role-taking ability (p. 650). 

Spit;:bBrg and Cupach found no significant relationship between 

competence rat ings and sel f-mdn i ter i ng scores (1981); houieverj the 

relationshi p may not be stra igh t f qruiard yet funct ionai in_ interact ioni 
Self-mbniteringj refers to that capaci ty_ to use the e>;pressi ve cues of 
others in soci^tl si tuat ions as ^itidel ines f or regnl^t ing individual 
behavior_XSnyder 1^19791 le^cause _tigh sel f -moni tors have uiel 1-developed 
impression management sk 1979a)* we might expect them to 

cope_effectiveiy in many social si tuat ions and thus to give the 
impression of competence ( Spi 1 2ber 3 and Cupacht* 19S1). The 
sel f -monitor ing scale developed by Snyder uias found to have three 
conceptual factors when a^^alyzed in_ three separate studies (Briggs* 

et.al., 19S0; Gabren»:;*a S firkin, 1983; Tobey J-.Tunneil » 1931 ) , the 

agreement of loaded itfc?ms is only. 5051 ; therefore- interpreting- subicale 
scores is _r isky . .The s^um _sca.re scor^e wLLl be used as it hes be^n in the 
majority of_publisfied sel f -mbni tor i ng research and in the s*:udy by 
Spitzberg and Cupach. 

F?elat ionv=il Impression: Other-^Rat i ng a'td Sel f -Rat i p'^ 
the Measure of Relational Competence is r elat i vely neuj-_ L;ut_ both 
the self-ratings andother-ratings have demonstrated high reliability 
<-94 and . 9S respect ively ) and_constrtct validity by factor analysis 
with the communication satisfaction inventory (Cupach and Spitzberg^ 
1931 )i 

This research addresses tuio general quest ions 2 

1. To what extent do dyadi c impressions of competence reflect 
individual tendencies and/or unique relational adjustments? 

2. To what extent are dyadic impressions of competence related to 
individual characteristics (age^ empathy^ role-taking^ 

sel f -mon i tor i ng ) ? 

Method 

Subjects - 
The sample was selected frpm_ volunteers 098) recruited from a 
basic communication course ata large midwesternuniversity during the 
spring semester of 1985 (enrol lment«4641 i _ Al 1 volunteers completed 
self-report measures f or_ernpathy > perspective-taking and _ 
self-monitoring* and received-course credit* Subjects received 
additional.^ credit. for their participation in the videotaped portions of 
the data collection. Twenty-four subjects were sejected for their age 
group (traditional and nontradi t ional students). Perhaf^s because of the 
characteristics of the population in generals more nontradi t ional 
volunteers were female; theref ore* bur sample for this study is 
entirely female so as to avoid confounding effects of genders 

Procedures _ __ 

.. Sa^it were coi lected^ iwo week period in the spring of 1985. 

The first port ion-of *be session involved the completion of self-report 
measures in-a large* comfortable room on campus. When the selected 
subjects had finished their penci 1-and-paper measures* they were 
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escorted to research laboratories in the same building. Each §--oup 
<si>;) of four ujomen entered one of two rocms on either side of iii_video 
control roorric They uiere introduced and briefed about the sessibn^ 
Mhdmever happened to take the chairs set up for taping in thatrdbm 
remained for the first cohversat ion. The other twb_wbmen moved to thie 
room opposite the control boot h i Each dyad was. to begin their 
conversation by eMploring_t he differences of opinion found by comparing 
responses. to_an attitude, questionn They «/ere instructed to feel 

f ree_to_leave the prescribed topics and most of them did so? the goal 
was specified as "finding out more about the other person." Each 
conversation lasted at least ten minutesf then the researcher en tered 
the ^room and asked one subject to move to the other room until all 
parties had conversed with each other. The order of cbahgihg par tners 
was prescribed for all groups fol lou;ing_t he f irst random selection of 
seats. Upon cdmpletioD of videotaped conversations^ all subjects were 
brought back to one room and asked to complete a permission form for 
using the tapes and the me of relational competence for the three 

conversations they bad Just had. Finally^ the researcher debrief ed 
part icipant^t thanked them for their time and invited further 
inquiries. 

The dependent dyadic variables were both _ other-rat in'^s. <0P) and 
self-ratings (SR) from the measure of relational competence. 
Independent variables. were rel at ibnship_ level and individual level 
variance. _ Adjunct to the^indi^ of the design were age, 

empathy* role- taking and self -mon iter ing. 

I ^^^L '"o^^" design calls for every subject to serve as both 

act Dr and partner for every other subject • The design was replicated 
si>\ times with four subjects in^^each group- The SORERO computer, 
programt developed by Kenny (1984)for the treatment of round-robin data 
designs, was used to analyse the data^ _Tbe statistical methods are 
described elsewhere_< Warner^ Kenny & Stoto* _i979; Kenny ft Lavoie, 1933) 
and briefly explained by liontgomery in the context of communication 
research (1984). 

Resul ts 



The results of analy&is are divided into three. sections: individual 

level variance, relatibiishi p level variance abdindividual 

characteristics in actdr/partner_Bffe _The overall _ resu! ts of 

variance Partitioning are reported in Tabie Ai^ Although the 
relatipnsbip-level_appears to-account for most of the var iance, these 
figures may be deceptive. When repl i cat ions are not available for 
particular dyads, as they were not in this study, relationship variance 
cannot be separated from error. tables B and C break down individual 
and relationship effects further. 

Individual Level Variance 



-The only significant- i^d in Table E were for 

actor and^partner^_ As we might expects sel f -rat ings were fairly stable 
within the actor across conversations. • Partner's self-ratings were 
negatively correlated, suggesting that actors were paired with a_range 
of partners who perceived themselves quite differently, or that one 
actor does not elicit stable sel f -impressions in partners. 
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Relationship bevel Covariance 

Intrapersonal correlations reflect the actor's effects_as bbth_ 
actor and partner. the robust cbrrel at ions reported_in Table €_are 
usual i9_ interpreted in :terms_of mutual The score A gives to B <0R) 
is highlyiicbrrelated wi th_ the score E-gives to and the score A gi/es 
toV^self <SRJ is correlated ©ith the score B gives to self, for that 
conversation^ What mag in fact be happening is that A rates others 
similarly to-theoay-A thinks of his or her own traits — or uses 
projection to evaluate others. If B then rates A as A appears, A must, 
be an accurate sel f-percei ver to project those trai t s_ accurately^ This 
is ^art icjular ly pla».jsible in the context of nonf ami 1 iarity of partners. 
A's score fdr_E, however, also correlated ©ith_B's_scorecfB. 
Impressions of competence apparent 1 y are related to the evaluated 
individual's sel f -per cept i on ; that is, the way I vieuj myself affects 

the inay you veioo me^^ 

-Interpersonal correlations reflect the relationship between A^s 
unique adjustment to B and B's un ique adjustment to A; or reciprocity. 
The only correlation, which is not robust for this studyiis in the 
correlations between A' s adjustment of Alssel f -rating and B's 
adjustment of B's sel f -rat ing f or thei r_converset ion.^ in light cf the 
stability we e>:pect f or sel f -rat ings^ _ however , any adjustments made to 
the_dyad on this measure.are interesting. Perhpas in neujlg acquainted 
dyads* the fir5t_adjustment to be made is in the way each individual 
perceives himself or herself in relation to the other. 



IndiviUual Characteristics in Actor /Par ther Effects 

apparent ly had mitiimal influence on rat ings4 however, the 
effects may be useful in building developmental theoryiand-cannot be 
dismissed: as easily as low relaticjnship level effects because 
individual effects are not confounded by the error term. There may be 
reason to bel i eve that^the older the actor <or nontradi t ional female 
studentlt the lower she is likely to rate herself and her 
conversational partner? or the younger the actor, the higher she is 
likely to rate herself and her par tner . The older student is expected 
to operate at a different level of competence and may* if using 
projection to rate others, use the same standards for others as for 
se" f . 

Enm^tfty apparently is not the_fioon to competence we have believed 
it to be^__ Those actors_w6o considered themselves highly empathic did 
not impress tbeir-par±ners as competent and vice versa. The negative 

between empathy and other-crated cpmpetetice may be explained 
by the vast difference between affective empathy arid cognitive 
role-taking. Although the two concepts are often used coterminousiy i 
the first may have 1 i t t le to do wi t h symbolic communicat ibh processes 
and the second has everything to do_^with ±hemi^_ Although a-^ 
empathy is the highest form of animal_communication, human 
commun i ca t ion f un c t i on s t o 1 i n k _ peo pie sy mbo 1 i ca 1 1 y . Emo t i on a 1 
responses_can interfere with appropriate symbolic responses; any good 
friendi parent or social worker will testify that top much empathy can 
prevent productive commun i cation. Highly empathic individuals may rel^ 
so heavilq on affective responses that they fail to develop competent 
comfnurti cat ion sk i 1 1 s. 



Rblg—tak i n^ however is apparent ly qui te iif»pbrtant io. the impression 
of competence, at least in newly acquainted dyads. Those actors who 
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considered: thertiselves capable: of taking others' perspect ives received 
high competence scores frbrri: their partners- Ih_newiy acquainted 
partnersi _ the cognitive abi lity to_ take the role of the other coas more 
impress! ve_t hah affective f eel i ng-i a-tpi th _t&e other. 
-- Sei f-moni tor ing abi ji jy influenced the partner to a higher 
seifr-rating for competence. Those uiho saui themselves as good adaptors 
and impression managers were not necessarily rated_ as highly competent 
by others but managed to bolster their partners' sel f-percept ions. 
1 : Conclusion 

In contrast to the major i ty of studies. concerDing interpersonal. _ 
cpmpetencer this bhe_e^:smines dyedi c_i mpreisions of competence, based on 
observed interact ions in a cbntrbll ed set t ing . Round-robin analysis of 
varianceal lowed appropriate treatment of interaction dsta^ 
partitioning the results into individual and relationship effects. 

Although most of the variance appeared to be accounted for by 
relationship effects^ those effects: canndt be distinguished from error 
effects in this design, because mul t iple interactions for each dyad 
across time were: uhavai lable. In_ 1 ight of t he_ loii correlat ions for 
interpersonal relationship effects and robust correl at ions for 
intrapersonal relationship effects^ individuals may be making 
adjustments xn_tBeir o©n_Behavior that are unique to the interaction; 
tbat-is^ my impressions of you and of me in this situation are related 
to your impressions of me- — u^e can be accurate in bur impressions. But 
uie probably are not making adjustments in the same uiay I that isr the 
unique: adjustment I make? to you is not related to the unique adjustment 
you make to me— bur impressions are not reci prbcal . Suet an e>:planation 
appears sensible in the interact ion of bonf ami liar partners* but more 
solid support for. this interpretation depends upon the use of the 
repeated dyad _ design. _ 

-Based on intrapersonal correlations^ oe have good reason to believe 
that individuals project their ouin tendencies to the interaction 
partner when that partner is a new acquaintance. :Sbcial actbrs 
apparently are accurate in their impressibns? individuals perceive 
their dwfi: competence as others do. 

A stable percent of the variance' was accounted. for_ by a^ 
at the individual level where we find mana_of tbe_signif leant- and 
interpretabie effects in this study^ Although there is little 
consistency among raters of partners' competencef some individual 
character istics claimed by actors elicit particular impressions of 
competence. Individual level effects are apparently: important in 
interaction among newly acquainted women. Mbst significant of these are 
the negative influence of empathy and the F^ositive influence of 
rble-takihg oh indiv i dual ' s received cdmpetence ratings^^ High __ 
self ^moniters el icit high self-rat ings in their partners^ that is* ^ 
individual s who look to others for social cues and respond to those 
cuesv make their partners feel more competent. 

Older <or more experienced) social actors tend to rate partners 
lower in competence than younger actbrs db^ and influence their 
partners to a lower self-rating as well. These f i hdihgs^ bf bbrderline 
statistical sighif icance^ should be checked with a block round-robin 
design sefsarating out age effect • _ _ 

Overall? rssui±s suggest. tbatj _ in the confer! of an_initial_ _ 
acquaintance bet ween _ women ^ individual tendencies- of -social actors _ 
e>; plain some stable effects- in their impressions-of - competences^ and 
unique adjustments to the rel at ionshi p are 1 i mi ted to project ion from 
one's own competence to another and to accurate self-perception of 

er|c io 



s. 



competence in each dyad. 

^ tittle relational adjustment betujeen individuais occurs in such 
dgads^ In this conte>Jt, actors' impressibhs of partnersV cbmiaetehce are 
predicted by the Par tners ' indivi dual character isticsi but also are 
affected by the actors' sel f -per cept ions as adjusted to each 
interact ion. 

Baclclund J 1^S3J sugsesJstha^ in order to describe cornrriuni cat ion 
competence? ©e rou5t__e>;arnine a range of communication situations, Idbfc _ 
to people in those situations for Judgements? gather a large number of 
impressions as to who performs appropriately and effect ively in those _ 
situations? then e>:amine the specific cbmmuh i cat ion sfcills jdJ' those tuh^ 
fall at either end of the range of impressions. _ With that bod^^ da^is^ 
uie can begin to pinpoint the sJc i 1 Is _ and cbmbinat ions^^i characteristics 
that account for the most variance in Judgerrents. Descriptions across a 
variety of cont e^;t s^are needed to support a relational model and to 
specify its attribute!r^» i suggest that uje collect observable 
interaction data aiitb_dyad5 that cut across levels of relational 
intimacy^ and analyze that data by a method that lends itself to 
social interact ion 

I have described? in one cr.nte>:t across t hr ee_ i n teract ibha 1 

•situations' per individual? the relationships among their impressions 
of participants' competence and their reported cbii^iuM cat ion sk cr 
tendencies. Al though the res^uLts ar^e 1 i raited in scope? the descriptions 
are true to a relational perspective of competence accounting for 
individual differences and interaction effects. 
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Table A 

Relative Variance Partitioning 





Actor 


Partner 


Relationship 


Group 


Dyadic Variable 










OR 


.200 


.069 


.593 


.138 


SR 


.372 


.000 


.415 


.213 



Table B 
individual Level Effects 



Actor _ Partner : Oneway Ihtieraction Effect 



Dyadic Variable 




SR 


OR^ 




OR 


SR 




r 


t 


f 


t 


r 


t 


r 


t 


r 


t 


r 


t 


OR 


i.d 


1.2 


.5 


1.1 


1.0 


.4 


.0 


-.8 


-.6 


-.6 


.0 


-.8 


SR 


.5 


1.1 


1.0 


'1 


r 


-.8 


.0 


-1.5* 


i.il 


-.15 


.0 


-1.0 



* p=.10 
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Table 6 
Relationship Level Effects 



intrapersonai eorreiations 
OR SR 





r t 


r t 


OR 


l.b 3.7** 


.6 2.7* 


SR 


.6 2.7* 


1.0 3.8** 




Interpersonal 

GR 


Correlations 
SR 




r t 


r t 


OR 


.4 1.3 


.4 1.5 


SR 


.4 1.5 


.6 2.0* 



15 



*p=^05 
**p=.0l 
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Table D 

Effect of Age oh individual Level Variance 



^ctar- Partner 



r 


t 


r 


t 


OR 


-.5 


-1.5 


-.2 


-.1 


SR 


-.6 


-.2 


-1.5 


.0 



Table E 

Effects of Actor's Tencencies on Individual Level Variance 



Actor Partner 
OR SR OR SR 



r 


t 


r 


t 


r 


t 


r 


t 


Empathy 


.3 


.7 


.2 


.6 


-1.4 


-3.6*** 


.0 


-1.1 


Roie- 
Taking 


.2 


.7 


.3 


.9 


.9 


2.1** 


.0 


.5 


Self- 
Mbhiter 


.3 


.8 


.4 


1.4* 


.7 


1.5 


.0 


1.9** 



*p=.i0 

**p=.05 

***p=.005 




